soldiers used to say she was the very image of me. I
used to love that child, sir, and when it died I became
a wretched man, and cared for nothing.'
As the days passed many of the garrison grew so
despondent that they hoped for nothing but to kill a
few of the enemy before being killed themselves,
and glanced almost enviously at the dead that were
carried to the churchyard every evening. Despon-
dency led to recklessness: many were shot in the
head, in spite of constant warning, through peering
out of the loopholes, after firing, to see if they had
scored a hit. There were frequent casualties, too,
among the officers as they reconnoitred, until they
learnt to pass an old hat across the loophole to draw
the enemy's fire, and then look out quickly before
they had time to reload.
There were many curious escapes among the
garrison. One day a friend of Private Metcalfe's,
known as Jem, came on a visit from another outpost
and asked if he could let him have some rum. As it
happened, Metcalfe had a tot to spare, and, thinking
that he could always get some more from Mr Harris,
he handed it over to his friend. Jem poured it into a
small bottle, remarking: This will do nicely for
when I'm going on sentry/ and returned to his post.
At ten o'clock that evening Metcalfe was on sentry
himself. It was a fine night, with less firing than
usual, and when the enemy threw in a-spUtary shell,
Metcalfe watched its fiery trail and reckonedthat it
was travelling in Jem's direction. He was right. Jem
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